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or visiting among the parish people, and as he saw how
they loved her, he began to get perspective on his own
values. This was the girl he wanted; this was the kind
of life that satisfied the deeper hungers. That much
was clear. Yet he knew that the ministry was not for
him. What, then, would it be ? He did not yet know.

The fourth event was a quarrel with his grandmother.
Old Dr. Berger had died, and his widow felt that she
was entitled to more supervision over her grandson
than the latter thought consonant with his own sense of
manhood. One day he discovered that she had taken
liberties with some of his personal possessions. He
charged her with it; she admitted the deed, but claimed
that it was her house and she could do as she pleased
in it; moreover he was dependent upon her financially,
so what did he propose to do about it ? In a white rage
he told her that he would leave her house within the
hour and never return. He kept his word, even though
a reconciliation brought them again to friendly terms.
He had a small income from his grandfather's estate,
but it was not enough to keep him, and it was now
more imperative than ever that he choose a business or
profession and settle down to the task of mastering it.
After some deliberation he chose medicine. It was the
calling of his father and his maternal ancestors; it
might also be the one that would satisfy the deeper
hungers within him.

When he made known his decision to his gay friends
of the Union Club, one of them promptly offered to
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